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Characters  : 

Michael  Considine  (60),  P.L.G.,  R.D.C.,  Grocer  and 
Publican. 

Margaret  Considine  (56),  his  wife. 

Tommy  Considine  (17),  their  son. 

Lily  Considine  (25),  and  Maggie  Rafferty  (28),  their 
daughters. 

Dr.  Arthur  Rafferty  (32),  Maggie’s  husband. 

Father  Phil  O’Sullivan,  the  parish  priest  of  Bally- 
mission. 

Sarah  O’Brien,  servant. 

Scene — The  best  parlour,  over  the  shop,  at  Michael 
Considine’s,  in  Ballymission. 

(Evening.  Sarah  O’Brien  laying  the  table  for  tea. 
An  elderly  woman  ;  has  been  years  in  the  family 
and  brought  up  all  the  children.  Enter  Tommy). 

Tommy — I’m  off  to  the  train  now,  Sarah. 

Sarah — Whisht  a  minute,  Tommy.  Where’s 
your  mother? 

T. — In  the  shop,  I  suppose. 

S. — Whisper,  dear — don’t  be  too  hard  on 
Lily  when  you  meet  her.  The  poor 
thing  ’ll  be  dreadful  ashamed,  cornin’ 
up  through  the  town  an’  all.  So  just 
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don’t  say  a  word  till  she  gets  home — 
never  take  any  notice. 

T. — Never  you  fear — I’m  not  goin’  to  be 
hard  on  her.  I  think  it’s  great  gas, 
her  bein’  in  jail.  (Going  out,  meets 
Mrs.  Considine  entering). 

Mrs.  Considine — Are  you  goin’  to  the  train 
Tommy? 

T. — Aye.  (Goes). 

S. — ’Deed,  then,  you  might  go  up  yourself 
an’  meet  the  child. 

Mrs.  C. — Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Sarah.  Sure, 
I  couldn’t  face  the  whole  town,  an’ 
them  sneerin’  an’  pointin’  at  her  for  a 
jail-bird. 

S. — An’  won’t  it  be  twice  as  hard  on  her 
to  face  ’em  all  by  herself,  with  only 
Tommy  beside  her?  She’ll  feel  it 
dreadful ! 

Mrs.  C. — She  must  put  up  with  it.  Serve 
her  right  if  she  feels  it — disgracin’  a 
respectable  family!  I  don’t  know  how 
we  can  ever  hold  up  our  heads  after  it. 
It’s  well  Maggie’s  married;  Arthur 
Rafferty  would  never  have  looked  at 
her  if  this  had  happened  before  the 
wedding. 

S.- — ’Deed  he  would,  then.  Dr.  Rafferty  is 
that  gone  about  Miss  Maggie,  that  he’d 
have  married  her  if  it  was  herself  was 
in  jail  instead  of  her  sister. 
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Mrs.  C. — Fond  as  he  is  of  her,  a  doctor  has 
to  think  of  his  bread  an’  butter. 

(Maggie  Rafferty  comes  in). 

S. — Good  evenin’,  Miss  Maggie. 

Maggie — Good  evenin’,  Sarah. 

S. — You’ll  not  be  goin’  to  the  train? 

M. — No;  of  course  I’m  not. 

Mrs.  C. — Sarah  has  been  pestering  us  all 
to  go  to  the  train  to  meet  Lily. 

M. — Isn’t  Tommy  gone,  and  that’s  enough. 

S. — Well,  it’s  a  sad  thing  for  the  poor 
child,  an’  her  needin’  comfort  maybe, 
after  just  cornin’  out  of - . 

M. — Stop,  Sarah !  I  can’t  bear  to  think 
of  it. 

S. — Isn’t  that  what  I’m  sayin’,  Miss 
Maggie?  Sure,  it’ll  be  twicet  as-  bad 
for  poor  Miss  Lily  herself ;  an’  not  wan 
o’  the  family,  barrin’  the  gorsoon,  to 
meet  her  an’  say  a  kind  word  to  her. 
Well,  well,  well!  (Goes  out,  having 
finished  laying  the  table). 

Mrs.  C. — Is  Arthur  cornin’  round? 

M. — Yes,  he  said  he’d  come  home  this  way 
with  father  after  the  races.  But  he’© 
not  in  much  humour  for  seein’  Lily. 

Mrs.  C. — Sure,  how  could  he  be,  or  any  of 
us?  Your  father  was  worse  about  it 
this  mornin’  than  he  was  since  the  first 
day  we  seen  on  the  paper  that  she  was 
took  up.  I  thought  he  was  getting 
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over  it,  maybe,  but  the  shame  of  her 
cornin’  back  has  brought  it  all  back  on 
him. 

M. — I  don’t  see  what  she  wants  cornin’ 
back  at  all. 

Mrs.  C. — Sure,  where  else  would  she  go? 
I’m  only  too  sorry  I  ever  let  her  away. 
Little  did  I  think,  when  I  let  her  up  to 
stay  a  while  with  Grace  O’Neill,  that 
she’d  do  a  month  in  jail  before  she 
came  back. 

M. — I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  about  it  that 
way,  mother!  Every  time  I  hear  you 
it  makes  it  ten  times  worse  ! 

Mrs.  C. — An’  you  tellin’  me,  too,  all  about 
what  nice  girls  the  O’Neills  were  at 
school,  an’  what  a  gran’  time  Lily 
would  have  goin’  about  with  them  in 
'  Dublin.  I  wish  I’d  never  let  her  go 
near  it ! 

M. — She  might  as  well  stay  there  now,  or 
some  place  where  she  won’t  be  known. 
No  decent  man  in  Ballymission  will 
ever  look  at  her;  an’  she’ll  only  be 
disgracin’  the  rest  of  us  if  she  stays 
here,  an’  ruinin’  Arthur’s  practice. 

Mrs.  C. — Arthur’ll  be  all  right ;  the  people 
know  a  good  doctor  when  they  get  one ; 
an’  anyway,  isn’t  your  father  on  the 
Guardians  an’  the  District  Council,  an’ 
the  Insurance  Committee? 
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M. — Maybe  he’ll  not  be  on  them  long. 

Mrs.  C. — What’s  that  you  say? 

M. — I  said,  maybe  he  won’t  be  on  them 
long.  Do  you  think  people  is  goin’  to 
vote  for  a  man  that  has  a  daughter  paid 
by  the  Tories  to  destroy  Home  Rule? 

Mrs.  C. — Tut,  Maggie.  Them  that’s  not 
in  his  debt  in  the  shop  is  in  the  Hiber¬ 
nians  with  him.  They’ll  not  turn 
again  him. 

M. — That’s  more  of  it.  I  hear  the  Hiber¬ 
nians  are  thinkin’  of  expellin’  him. 

Mrs.  C. — What ! 

M. — Arthur  heard  it  talked  about  at  the  last 
meetin’,  the  time  father  wasn’t  there. 

Mrs.  C. — Sure,  Arthur  would  never  let  them 
expel  your  father ! 

M. — Arthur  might  be  expelled  himself  if  he 
took  his  part;  an’  where  would  we  be 
if  the  Hibernians  boycotted  us?  We 
might  leave  the  country  at  once. 

Mrs.  C. — Och,  there’s  no  end  to  the  worries 
this  unfortunate  girl  is  bringin’  on  us 
with  her  suffragettin’. 

M. — That’s  what  I  say — why  should  she 
come  here  at  all  If  she  stayed  away, 
and  has  nothin’  more  to  say  to  us,  it 
mightn’t  be  so  bad.  People  would 
forget  about  it. 

Mrs.  C. — Yeh,  they’ll  forget  about  it,  any¬ 
way,  please  God.  Lily  will  settle  down 
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now;  she’s  got  her  lesson,  poor  child; 
an’  it’s  better  for  us  to  keep  her  here 
where  she  can  do  no  harm.  If  she  was 
to  go  away  again,  dear  knows  but 
them  suffragettes  might  get  hould  of 
her  again.  We’ll  get  Father  Phil  to 
give  her  a  good  talkin’  to,  an’  your 
father  an’  me’ll  do  the  same.  (Sarah 
ushers  in  Father  Phil). 

S. — Here’s  Father  O’Sullivan,  ma’am. 
(Goes). 

Mrs.  C. — We  were  just  talkin’  about  you, 
Father.  You’re  welcome. 

Father  Phil — Good  evening,  Mrs.  Consi- 
dine;  good  evening,  Mrs.  Rafferty 
How  is  the  doctor?  busy  as  usual,  1 
suppose? 

M. — Pretty  fair,  thank  you,  Father.  He's 
takin’  a  day  off  to-day,  to  go  to  Mal- 
moy  races  with  father. 

Fr.  P. — That’s  right;  a  good  day’s  sport 
hurts  no  man.  Well,  Mrs.  Considine, 
is  Lily  home  yet? 

Mrs.  C. — Not  yet,  Father.  Tommy’s  gone 
to  the  train  to  meet  her. 

Fr.  P. — The  train’s  in  by  now;  I  saw  it 
coming  round  the  curve. 

Mrs.  C. — We  were  just  sayin’,  Father,  that 
we  were  expectin’  you’d  give  Lily  a 
good  talkin’  to  about  the  way  she’s 
been  goin’  on,  an’  the  torment  she’s 
given  us. 
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Fr.  P. — Certainly  I  will,  Mrs.  Considine. 
As  her  parish  priest,  and  her  confessor 
since  she  came  home  from  school,  it’s 
my  duty  to  show  her  the  error  of  her 
ways.  But  I’m  sure  she  sees  them 
already. 

Mrs.  C. — The  Lord  send  she  may,  Father. 

Fr.  P. — Have  no  fears,  Mrs.  Considine. 
Lily  was  always  a  good,  devout  girl; 
I  never  knew  her  to  miss  morning  Mass 
or  devotions.  I  have  a  letter  this 
morning  from  the  chaplain  of  the 
prison,  in  which  he  says  she  was  a 
prime  favourite  with  everyone  in  the 
place.  And  he  says — wait,  I’ll  just 
read  it  to  you.  (Fishes  out  the  letter). 
“  Everyone  is  bound  to  recognise  that 
Miss  Considine  took  the  misguided 
step  she  did  from  the  best  possible 
motives,  and  that  she  is  no  ordinary 
criminal,  but  a  young  woman  of  high 
moral  principles.” 

Mrs.  C. — Who  would  ever  have  thought 
she  would  break  out  in  this  wav, 
Father? 

Fr.  P. — It  may  be  all  for  the  best,  Mi'' 
Considine.  God  works  in  his  own 
way  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  You’ll 
find  Lily  an  altered  girl  when  she 
comes  home.  Her  repentance  will 
carry  her  far;  and  I  wouldn’t  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  she  entered  a  convent. 
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M. — Lily  never  had  a  bit  of  inclination  that 
way,  Father. 

Fr.  P. — This  sad  experience  may  be  just 
what  was  wanted  to  reveal  her  voco- 
tion  to  her.  Evidently  there  was  some 
restlessness  on  her,  or  she  wouldn’t 
have  joined  the  suffragettes.  In  prison 
she  has  had  plenty  of  time  for  medita¬ 
tion  and  good,  holy  reading.  She  may 
have  come  to  see  that  the  peace  of  the 
cloister  is  the  only  thing  that  can  give 
her  lasting  satisfaction.  I’ll  endeavour 
to  guide  her  mind  in  that  direction. 
I’ve  brought  a  few  pious  books  here 
for  her  to  read  (leaves  them  on  a  side- 
table).  I  have  great  hopes  that  the 
happy  result  of  all  this  trouble  may 
be  a  new  postulant  for  the  Poor  Clares. 

Mrs.  C. — That  would  be  a  happy  result 
indeed,  Father. 

M.  —  It  might  be  the  best  thing  could 
happen  her,  for  sure  nobody  will 
marry  her  now. 

Mrs.  C.  (at  window) — Here  she  is,  Maggie ! 

Lily  (outside) — Oh,  yes,  Sarah,  I’m  all 
right,  thank  you!  Where’s  mother? 
(Enters,  with  Tommy). 

Lily — How  are  you,  mother?  (Kisses  her). 

<  Hallo,  Maggie !  (shakes  hands).  Good 
evening,  Father  Phil. 

Fr.  P.  (catching  her  hand  and  placing  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder) — My  dear  child* 
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I’m  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well 
after  your  sad  experience. 

L.  (quietly  disengaging  herself  and  proceed¬ 
ing  to  take  off  her  hat  and  jacket) — 
Yes,  it  was  sad,  wasn’t  it?  Only  one 
pane  broken  before  I  was  caught ! 
Grace  O’Neill  had  her  twenty-three 
smashed  before  the  police  came  up  ! 

Sarah  (who  has  entered  with  the  tea) — The 
Lord  save  us !  And  what  did  she  get 
for  that,  Miss  Lily? 

L. — Oh,  just  the  same  as  I  got,  of  course — 
the  Law’s  usual  impartiality,  you  see. 

Mrs.  C. — Well,  you’re  safe  back,  anyhow, 
alanna ;  an’  we’ll  say  no  more  about  it. 

L.  — Oh  yes,  we  will,  mother!  I’ve  heaps 

of  things  to  tell  you  about  prison.  I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it  too,  Sarah.  I 
suppose  you  were  never  in  jail? 

S. — Troth,  I  wasn’t,  Miss  Lily.  I’ve 
always  kept  myself  respectable,  thank 
God !  (Goes  out). 

Father  P.  (laughing) — That’s  one  for  you, 
Lily ! 

M.  (angrily) — I  wonder  you’re  not  ashamed 
to  talk  in  that  way  before  peopie; 
giving  even  old  Sarah  a  chance  to  sneer 
at  you ! 

L. — Sarah’s  a  good  old  soul,  but  she  doesn’t 
know  any  better.  I’ll  teach  her  to 
appreciate  what  going-  to  jail  means 
before  I  go  back. 
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Mrs.  C.  (upsetting  a  cup) — Go  back — where? 

L. — To  Dublin.  I’ve  got  to  go  up  for  the 
Prisoners’  Reception,  to  get  my  Prison¬ 
er’s  Medal  presented.  They  wanted 
me  to  wait  for  it,  but  I  thought  I’d  like 
the  week  at  home  first. 

Mrs.  C. — God  bless  us,  child,  I  thought  it 
was  back  to  jail  you  were  goin’. 

L. — No,  mother;  I’m  not  under  the  Cat 
and  Mouse  Act.  I’ve  finished  my 
month.  You  see,  we  were  made  first- 
class. 

Fr.  P. — And  what’s  this  Prisoners’  Recep¬ 
tion  and  Medal  you  speak  of? 

L. — Oh,  don’t  you  know — the  League 
always  holds  a  reception  for  its  prison¬ 
ers,  and  presents  each  of  them  with  a 
medal  as  a  badge  of  honour.  I  haven’t 
done  much  to  deserve  a  medal  yet ;  but 
better  luck  next  time.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  I’ll  have  to  make  a  speech.  Tell 
me,  Father,  were  you  very  nervous  the 
first  few  times  you  had  to  preach? 

Fr.  P.  (ignoring  this  question) — Take  my 
advice,  Lily,  and  stay  at  home,  now  you 
are  at  home.  You’ve  come  through  a 
sad  experience;  don’t  run  any  risk  of 
repeating  it.  Keep  away  from  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  busy  your  mind  with  other 
'  things — with  holy  things. 

Mrs.  C. — That’s  sound  advice,  Lily.  But, 
sure,  what  are  we  talkin’  about?  She’ll 
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not  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  wantin’  to 
stir  from  home,  you’ll  find,  once  she’s 
settled  down  here. 

M. — She  ought  to  be  very  glad  we  let  her 
come  back  at  all ! 

L. — Let  me  !  What  business  is  it  of  yours, 
anyway,  Maggie?  You’re  married  and 
you’ve  got  your  fortune.  It’s  not  for 
you  to  say  again  me  coming  or  staying 
at  home. 

Mrs.  C. — Whisht,  now,  Maggie,  don't 
anger  her ;  let  her  have  her  tea  in  peace 
the  first  night  she’s  at  home. 

Fr.  P.  (stopping  Maggie  on  the  verge  of  a 
rejoinder)  —  That’ll  do  now,  Mrs. 
Rafferty.  We  must  not  give  way  to 
the  natural  impulse  to  anger.  We 
must  not  shut  the  door  on  the  prodigal 
daughter. 

L. — Pray,  what  are  you  talking  about, 
Father  O’Sullivan?  What  have  you 
got  to  be  angry  about?  Who  is  the 
prodigal  daughter,  I’d  like  to  know? 

Mrs.  C. — Whisht,  now,  Lily,  sure  that’s  no 
way  to  be  talkin’  to  the  priest! 

Fr.  P. — I  have  no  wish  to  be  severe  with 
you,  Lily.  You  have  suffered  enough, 
I  hope,  to  turn  your  mind  to  repent¬ 
ance.  Neither  your  mother,  nor  your 
father,  nor  anyone  of  your  family,  I 
am  sure,  will  want  to  weigh  too  heavily 
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on  you,  or  to  treat  you  any  less  lovingly 
than  ever  they  did. 

Mrs.  C.— Sure  ap’  certain  we  won’t,  Father. 

Fr.  P.  (motioning  for  silence) — But  you 
must  recognise  that  what  you  have  done 
makes  a  difference.  You  must  not 
expect  that  everyone  will  be  able  to 
forgive  you  as  readily  as  your  relations. 
You  must  be  prepared  for  considerable 
humiliation,  and  perhaps  some  harsh 
treatment.  But  all  that,  with  the 
proper  dispositions,  can  be  made  a 
means  of  grace.  In  a  spirit  of  holy 
humility  you  can  convert  your  crosses 
into  blessings ;  and  who  knows  but  you 
may  date  the  beginnings  of  a  new  life 
from  the  time  you  spent  in  prison? 

L. — You’re  right  there,  Father  Phil !  I  do, 
and  I  will,  date  a  new  life  from  it. 

Fr.  P; — That’s  right;  I  knew  you’ld  look 
on  it  in  the  proper  way. 

L.  (continuing) — It  has  been  the  awakening 
of  me — the  first  real  bit  of  decent  work 
I  ever  did  in  my  life — the  smashing  of 
that  window ! 

Mrs.  C. — Lily  !  (Tommy  chuckles). 

L. — It’s  true.  What  did  I  ever  do  before? 

Learning  nothing  at  the  national  school 
here,  and  less  at  the  Loreto  for  four 

f  ' 

years  more;  then  idling  at  home.  If 
I’d  even  had  to  work  in  the  shop,  it 
might  have  been  something.  But  what 
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was  there  to  do,  except  go  to  Mass  and 
devotions,  and  work  things  for  the 
nuns’  bazaar,  and  flirt  with  the  Cassidy 
boys  or  the  bank  clerks  along  the  Canal 
Walk  in  the  evenings?  or  cycle  into 
Malmoy  of  a  fair  day  or  a  races?  Never 
doing  a  stroke  that  was  worth  doing, 
or  thinking  a  thought  that  was  worth 
remembering — sheer  waste  of  time ! 

M. — Listen  to  her,  mother,  casting  it  up  to 
you  that  she  never  had  to  work  in  the 
shop  !  The  ingratitude  of  it ! 

Fr.  P.  (grave) — I  hope,  my  child,  you  don’t 
call  going  to  Mass  and  devotions  a 
waste  of  time? 

Mrs.  C. — Och,  I  don’t  think  she  knows 
what  she’s  talkin’  about. 

L. — You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Father,  that 
week-day  Mass  is  just  an  excuse  for 
idleness  with  the  most  of  us.  People 
who  have  anything  to  do  are  quite 
satisfied  to  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays. 
However,  I’m  done  with  idling  now. 
I’m  going  to  work. 

Mrs.  C. — Sure,  there’s  no  call  for  you  to  be 
thinkin’  about  that,  Lily ;  your  father 
has  plenty  both  for  you  and  Tommy ; 
an’  you  wouldn’t  be  leavin’  us,  child? 

Fr.  P. — Wait  a  minute,  Mrs.  Considine. 
Maybe  Lily  has  some  notion.  If  you 
were  sanctifying  everything  you  did, 
now - ? 
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L. — That’s  it,  Father  —  sanctifying-  one’s 
whole  life  by  devoting  it  to  a  worthy 
end — living  for  it — working  for  it ! 

Fr.  P. — That  is  the  sanctification  you  can 
only  get  in  the  convent,  my  dear. 

L. — In  the  convent!  Oh,  no,  thanks!  I’ve 
been  a  boarder  in  a  convent,  and  I 
know  too  much  about  them.  (Tommy 
chuckles). 

Fr.  P. — Do  you  mean  to  say - ? 

L. — I  mean  to  say  that  I’m  going  to  wake 
up  Ballymission — or,  at  all  events,  the 
women  of  Ballymission.  I’ll  canvass 
them  from  house  to  house,  and  sell  the 
suffrage  papers.  I’ll  get  father  to  sell 
them  in  the  shop  as  well.  And  I’ll  ride 
into  Malmoy  on  fair  days  and  sell  them 
there. 

Tommy — That’ll  be  great  gas,  Lily.  I’ll 
go  with  you. 

Maggie  (sharply) — You’ll  do  no  such  thing! 
It’s  enough  for  one  of  the  family  to  go 
cracked. 

T. — Who’s  asking  your  leave,  Miss?  Go 
and  boss  your  own  husband,  and  let 
me  alone. 

L. — Yes,  Tommy,  and  you  can  help  me  to 
get  up  the  meetings  too. 

Fr.  P.,  Mrs.  C.,  and  M. — The  meetings! 

L. — Yes.  There’s  the  Town  Hall  in  Mal¬ 
moy — that  would  hold  four  or  five 
hundred,  I  suppose.  I’ll  get  down  two 
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of  the  best  of  the  League  speakers 
from  Dublin — two  that  have  been  often 
in  jail.  Tell  me,  Father  Phil,  would 
Martin  McGettigan  take  the  chair  for 
me,  do  you  think? 

M. — Martin  McGettigan  !  Is  it  the  chair¬ 

man  of  the  District  Council? 

L. — That’s  why  I  must  get  him  if  I  can. 
If  I  can’t,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  take 
the  chair  myself.  And,  of  course,  I’ll 
have  to  hold  open-air  meetings  here — 
there’s  no  hall  in  Ballymission ;  unless 
you  could  give  us  the  schoolhouse, 
Father? 

Fr.  P. — Even  if  I  wanted  to,  the  National 
Board  would  never  allow  the  school  to 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

L. — No,  I  suppose  not — the  old  fossils ! 
We’ll  shake  them  up  when  we  get  the 
vote!  Well,  I’ll  just  have  to  speak 
from  the  wall  of  the  chapel  yard,  after 
Mass,  the  same  as  the  United  Irish 
League  organiser  does. 

Mrs.  C. — Lily !  is  it  scandalisin’  us  all  you’d 
be?  Is  this  what  you’ve  come  home 
for? 

L. — Don’t  worry,  mother.  You’ll  get  used 
to  the  idea  in  time.  Maybe  I’ll  not 
begin  for  a  week  or  two — till  after  I’ve 
been  up  to  Dublin  again.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Father  Phil,  I’m  very  nervous 
about  speaking,  and  I  want  some  more 
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coaching.  But  maybe,  again,  it  might 
be  as  well  for  me  to  plunge  into  it  at 
once.  They’ll  all  want  to  hear  about 
prison,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  it  to  the 
whole  parish  at  once  as  gossip  with 
everybody  separately. 

M. — When  you  go  away  next,  you  may  stay 
in  Dublin.  We  don’t  want  you  makin’ 
a  show  of  yourself  here — an’  ruinin’  all 
belongin’  to  you  into  the  bargain. 

Mrs.  C. — Whisht,  now,  Maggie;  she’ll 
think  better  of  it  once  she’s  been  a 
while  at  home.  Sure,  you  couldn’t  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  parish,  Lily ! 

Fr.  P. — I  quite  understand  your  wish  to  be 
actively  employed,  Lily.  This  is  a  case 
of  Satan  finding  work  for  idle  hands  to 
do.  But  the  only  thing  that  will  really 
satisfy  your  restlessness  is  the  work  of 
a  religious  order ;  and  it  will  bring 
grace,  instead  of  shame,  on  yourself 
and  your  family. 

L. — Maggie — mother — Father  Phil — I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I’m  not  going 
to  allow  any  of  you  to  settle  for  me 
what  I  am  to  do.  I’m  not  going  to 
stay  away  in  Dublin ;  I  can  do  far  better 
work  here,  where  I’m  known.  The 
people  want  to  be  told  the  truth  about 
militancy,  from  a  jail-bird  that  they 
know  from  her  childhood ;  and  that  will 
teach  them  not  to  believe  the  rotten 
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papers.  I’m  not  going  to  stay  quiet, 
mother,  while  there’s  an  unconverted 
anti  in  Ballymission.  I’m  not  going 
to  settle  down  to  my  old,  idle,  useless 
life  ever  again.  And  above  all,  Father 
Phil,  I’m  not  going  to  enter  a  convent. 
I  was  in  one  for  four  years,  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  prefer  prison.  I’m  going  to 
raise  the  flag  of  the  women’s  movement 
in  Ballymission  and  Malmoy !  (She 
unfurls  a  rolled-up  flag  which  has  been 
lying  on  the  table  beside  her  and  waves 
it.  It  is  orange  and  green,  with  “Votes 
for  Women  ’’  on  it). 

T. — Hurrah  ! 

(Enter  Michael  Considine  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Rafferty.  Both  are  slightly  under  the 
influence  of  drink.  Its  effect  is  to 
make  Rafferty  portentously  solemn ; 
while  Considine  alternates  between 
geniality  and  severity). 

Michael — What  the  divil  nonsense  is  this 
you’re  getting  on  with? 

L. — Hallo,  father!  Tommy,  stick  this  flag 
up  over  the  mantelpiece.  (Tommy  does 
so,  brushing  aside  Maggie,  who  tries 
to  prevent  him).  Here’s  your  jail-bird 
back  again,  father!  Aren’t  you  glad? 
(Kisses  him).  And  how’s  Arthur? 
(Arthur  shakes  hands  solemnly,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  also). 

Michael — Well,  girl,  I  hope  you’ve  got  over 
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your  tantrums,  and  got  all  the  bees  out 
of  your  bonnet. 

Maggie — She’s  worse  than  ever,  father. 
Unless  you  put  your  foot  down,  she’ll 
start  suffragettin’  in  Ballymission. 

Michael — Divil  a  fear  of  her.  Sure,  she’d 
be  laughed  out  of  the  town. 

L. — It’ll  take  a  lot  more  than  laughter  to 
put  me  down,  father. 

Arthur — Lily,  have  you  no  sense  of  shame? 
— no  sense  of  common  decency?  Is  it 
not  enough  for  you  to  have  disgraced 
your  family,  and  all  connected  with 
your  family,  and  your  native  place,  by 
your  criminal  conduct?  Do  you  want 
to  repeat  it,  and  draw  down  scandal 
and  ruin  on  us  all?  Do  you  want  to 
have  us  all  boycotted?  Father  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  can  you  not  use  your  influence 
to  make  her  behave  herself? 

Fr.  P. — A  headstrong  girl,  Dr.  Rafferty,  a 
headstrong  girl !  She’ll  go  her  own 
way,  I’m  afraid. 

Maggie — Aye,  to  the  devil. 

Fr.  P. — Now,  now! 

Maggie — I’m  sorry,  your  reverence.  But 
sure  it  would  vex  a  saint  to  see  the  way 
she’s  gettin’  on. 

L. — See  here,  Arthur.  What  is  this  dread¬ 
ful  thing  I’ve  done  that’s  going  to  ruin 

'  you  all? 

A. — Done?  Haven’t  you  been  to  prison? 
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Aren’t  you  a  jail-bird  —  a  common 
criminal?  Haven’t  you  dragged  the 
name  of  your  family  in  the  dust? 
Haven’t  you  behaved  like  any  common 
drunken  rowdy  that  smashes  your 
father’s  window  when  he’s  put  out? 
Haven’t  you - 

L. — That’s  enough  for  the  present,  Arthur. 
I’ve  been  to  prison;  but  all  the  rest  of 
your  tirade  only  shows  your  ignorance, 
and  how  badly  a  suffrage  campaign  is 
wanted  in  Ballymission,  when  even  a 
man  like  you,  that’s  supposed  to  be 
educated,  can  talk  that  way.  It’s  easy 
to  see  you  never  were  in  jail,  Arthur 
Rafferty. 

A. — I!  Thank  God,  no!  I  should  think 

not,  indeed  ! 

Michael — No,  you  never  had  the  spunk. 

A. — Spunk!  What  do  you  mean?  I’m  no 
better  than  my  neighbours,  I  suppose ; 
but,  anyway,  I’ve  never  done  anything 
that  would  bring  me  within  the  reach 
of  the  law.  To  think  that  any  decent 
person  would  lower  themselves  to  the 
level  of  being  arrested  and  dragged  off 
to  jail ! - 

Michael — Och,  hould  your  tongue,  man ! 
Wasn’t  I  in  Kilmainham  myself  under 
oul’  Buckshot?  and  amn’t  I  as  good  a 
man  as  ever  you’ll  be? 

L. — A  long  sight  better,  father !  I  was 
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going  to  remind  you  of  your  own  prison 
days;  but  I’m  glad  you’ve  brought  it 
down  yourself.  Thank  God  I’ve  got 
some  of  your  fighting  spirit  in  me — not 
like  the  mean,  miserable  cowards  that 
are  going  about  nowadays,  shivering 
for  fear  of  losing  their  dirty  little  jobs  ! 

Mrs.  C. — ’Deed  an’  it  isn’t  the  Considines 
that  have  all  the  fightin’  spirit!  Wasn’t 
your  Uncle  Thomas,  that  stood  for 
Tommy  here,  out  in  ’67?  And  wasn’t 
my  father,  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him, 
out  in  ’48?  An’  wasn’t  my  great¬ 
grandfather’s  brother  shot  in  ’98? 

L. — Bravo,  mother  !  We’ve  got  the  fight¬ 
ing  blood  on  both  sides  in  this  family  ! 
I’m  keeping  up  the  family  tradition — 
going  to  jail  in  a  good  cause. 

Fr.  P. — That’s  quite  a  different  thing. 
Times  have  changed  since  those 
methods  were  necessary.  Besides, 
that  was  for  a  sacred  motive — for  the 
cause  of  the  whole  country. 

L. — This  fight  is  for  a  still  more  sacred 
motive — for  the  sake  of  half  the  human 
race. 

A. — Ah,  rot !  Getting  yourself  into  the 
public  eye — that’s  all  you  want! 

L.< — We’re  quite  used  to  that  sort  of  taunt, 
Arthur — from  people  who  don’t  know 
us.  The  people  who  do  won’t  listen 
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to  your  “  rot,”  I’m  thinking.  I’ll 
teach  them  better. 

Fr.  P. — This  may  be  all  very  well,  my 
child ;  as  your  prison  chaplain  wrote  to 
me,  I’m  sure  you  acted  from  the  best 
of  motives.  But  this  is  a  serious  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  any 
distraction  is  to  be  condemned. 

Michael — That’s  it — nothin’  must  interfere 
with  Home  Rule. 

L. — Home  Rule  for  men !  women  to  stand 
aside  as  usual!  We’re  about  tired  of 
it,  I  tell  you!  You  men  may  lower 
your  flag  if  you  think  fit,  but  ours  will 
never  be  lowered  till  we  have  won  a 
complete  victory!  (Points  to  the  flag). 

Maggie — A  disgrace  it  is,  to  see  that  thing 
stuck  up  in  our  house ! 

T.  —  You’re  forgetting  yourself  again. 
Maggie.  This  is  not  your  house. 

Michael — No,  but  it’s  mine,  you  young 
cub.  An’  that  thing’s  not  goin’  1o 
stick  up  there.  I’ll  put  it  in  the  fire. 
(Advances  to  take  it  down). 

L.  (getting  between  him  and  the  flag)— 
Stop,  father!  You’re  not  going  to 
burn  it ! 

Michael— I’ll  let  you  see  whether  I  am  or 
not ! 

L. — Very  well!  Touch  it  if  you  dare!  The 
moment  you  do,  I  leave  this  house  for 
ever !  (Picks  up  her  hat). 
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Mrs.  C. — Lily,  are  you  clean  out  of  your 
mind?  Sure,  what  would  become  of 
you  if  you  left  your  father’s  house? 

L. — I’m  well  able  to  earn  my  own  living, 
and  have  friends  in  Dublin  that  can  put 
me  in  the  way  of  doing  it — where  I 
won’t  be  bullied  out  of  my  opinions, 
either. 

Maggie — And  a  good  riddance,  too,  if  this 
is  the  only  way  you  can  behave. 

Mrs.  C. — Oh,  Lily  ! — Maggie  ! — do  you 
want  to  break  my  heart  between  you? 
Father  Phil — can  you  do  nothin’  to 
stop  them,  at  all,  at  all? 

Fr.  P. — That’ll  do,  now,  Michael.  Be 
calm.  The  bit  of  muslin  won’t  do  you 
any  harm.  If  it  pleases  Lily  to  have 
it  hung  up  there — why,  let  her. 
(Michael  flings  himself  in  a  chair). 

Maggie — :Come  on,  Arthur,  we’d  better  be 
getting  home.  Good-night,  mother. 

Mrs.  C. — Good-night,  Maggie.  Good¬ 

night,  Arthur. 

A. — Good-night,  Mrs.  Considine.  Good¬ 

night,  Father  O’Sullivan. 

Fr.  P. — I’ll  be  with  you  in  a  minute,  Dr. 
Rafferty.  (Picks  up  the  books  he  has 
left  on  the  side-table,  and  looks  unde¬ 
cidedly  at  Lily). 

L. — -'Oh,  Father  Phil — you’ll  take  the  chair 
for  me  at  my  first  meeting,  next  Sun¬ 
day,  won’t  you? 
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Fr.  P.— Me! 

L. — Yes — outside  the  chapel  yard,  you 
know.  Just  get  on  the  wall  and  intro¬ 
duce  me,  the  same  as  you  did  for  the 
man  that  was  collecting  for  the  Party 
Fund.  You  know,  you  needn’t  sav 
you  agree  with  me — just  ask  them  to 
listen  to  me  and  give  me  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing.  Everybody  will  give  me  fair  play 
if  you  ask  them.  And  I’m  so  nervous 
about  it!  Do,  Father  Phil! 

Fr.  P. — Well,  well — we’ll  see  about  it,  Lily; 
we’ll  see  about  it.  Good-night  to  you 
all. 

L. — Here’s  some  papers  you  can  be  reading 
up  in  the  meantime  —  “Votes  for 
Women,’’  “  The  Suffragette,’’  and  the 
Irish  Citizen.  Good-night,  Father  Phil, 
and  thank  you  ever  so  much ! 

(Father  Phil  takes  the  papers,  shakes  his 
head  in  bewilderment,  puts  his  books  in 
his  pocket,  and  goes  out  silently  as  the 
curtain  falls). 
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Mrs.  C. — Lily,  are  you  clean  out  of  your 
mind?  Sure,  what  would  become  of 
you  if  you  left  your  father’s  house? 

L. — I’m  well  able  to  earn  my  own  living, 
and  have  friends  in  Dublin  that  can  put 
me  in  the  way  of  doing  it — where  I 
won’t  be  bullied  out  of  my  opinions, 
either. 

Maggie — And  a  good  riddance,  too,  if  this 
is  the  only  way  you  can  behave. 

Mrs.  C. — Oh,  Lily  ! — Maggie  ! — do  you 
want  to  break  my  heart  between  you? 
Father  Phil — can  you  do  nothin’  to 
stop  them,  at  all,  at  all? 

Fr.  P. — That’ll  do,  now,  Michael.  Be 
calm.  The  bit  of  muslin  won’t  do  you 
any  harm.  If  it  pleases  Lily  to  have 
it  hung  up  there — why,  let  her. 
(Michael  flings  himself  in  a  chair). 

Maggie — Come  Gn,  Arthur,  we’d  better  be 
getting  home.  Good-night,  mother. 

Mrs.  G. — Good-night,  Maggie.  Good¬ 

night,  Arthur. 

A. — Good-night,  Mrs.  Considine.  Good¬ 

night,  Father  O’Sullivan. 

Fr.  P. — I’ll  be  with  you  in  a  minute,  Dr. 
Rafferty.  (Picks  up  the  books  he  has 
left  on  the  side-table,  and  looks  unde¬ 
cidedly  at  Lily). 

L. — Oh,  Father  Phil — you’ll  take  the  chair 
for  me  at  my  first  meeting,  next  Sun¬ 
day,  won’t  you? 
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Fr.  P. — Me! 

L. — Yes — outside  the  chapel  yard,  you 
know.  Just  get  on  the  wall  and  intro¬ 
duce  me,  the  same  as  you  did  for  the 
man  that  was  collecting  for  the  Party 
Fund.  You  know,  you  needn’t  sav 
you  agree  with  me — just  ask  them  to 
listen  to  me  and  give  me  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing.  Everybody  will  give  me  fair  play 
if  you  ask  them.  And  I’m  so  nervous 
about  it!  Do,  Father  Phil! 

Fr.  P. — Well,  well — we’ll  see  about  it,  Lily; 
we’ll  see  about  it.  Good-night  to  you 
all. 

L. — Here’s  some  papers  you  can  be  reading 
up  in  the  meantime  —  “Votes  for 
Women,’’  “  The  Suffragette,”  and  the 
Irish  Citizen.  Good-night,  Father  Phil, 
and  thank  you  ever  so  much ! 

(Father  Phil  takes  the  papers,  shakes  his 
head  in  bewilderment,  puts  his  books  in 
his  pocket,  and  goes  out  silently  as  the 
curtain  falls). 
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